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{For the Philadelphia Album. ] 
PASSAGES. 


Decay is rioting upon her cheek— 
The rose that once was there is faded now— 
Her voice though still melodious, is weak-- - 
The glory has departed from her brow. 


Her eye, that clear and eloquent blue eye, 
Has lost its languid beauty, and became 
A stifled taper, which the memory 
Alone might tell you once had nourished flame. 


Her form—it grew so fragile that it seem’d 
To tremble as the light winds rustled by— 
Yet pensive beauty from her features beam’d, 
Andas her small foot fell unconsciously 
Upon the damp green clover—the lone lark 
Would whistle forth his native melody, 
Glancing upon this creature as unstirr’d, 
As if herself were a free mountain bird. 


She had been woo'd and won—the simple girl 
Had trusted in a proud and wayward boy, 
Who taught her soul to swell, her lip to curl, 
Deceiv’d her, and forsook her, when her joy 
Ws all bound up in clinging to his neck, 
Aud breathing love-—Alas: her heart’s a wreck. 
ROMEO. 


BEAU LEVERTON. 
‘* Seeking the bubble Reputation.” 

WE once—(it is now some years ago)—enjoyed 
the pleasure of meeting the celebrated “ Beau Le- 
verton.” As every thing which relates to him “ be- 
jongs”"—as writers say, ‘‘to history,” we shall in- 
dulge ourselves with putting our recollections upon 
record. We respect a beau of the first brilliancy; 
and wonder at his appearance, as at that of an aloe. 
He is perhaps a rare marvel. 

Here, however, let us caution the reader. We 
would not be understood as paying implicit homage 
to the stuffed figures which move in procession down 
Bond and St James’ Street, kept upright solely by 
the aid of stay makers and tailors. On the contrary, 
we hold them to be of precisely the same advantage 
in a commonwealth, that those less ostentatious 
shapes are which keep watch in country gardens,:as 
perpetual centinels over'the peas and currants. But 
Leverton was not one of this small-witted genus. 
He was originally intended for something even 
higher than what he became. Fate however threw 
him into the sty of Circe, and he grew like Bottom, 
‘ transformed.’—Nevertheless, let us still do him 
justice. He was a inan ofa shrewd turn of mind; too 
‘jdle to emancipate himself from the thrall of fashion, 
but laughing down with ineffable contempt the pre- 
tensions of the small fry around him. He saw far 
into character, and sometimes made it subservient 
to his purpose. 


wit, which brightened and became more frequent in | 


He had flashes (scintillations) of 


| melancholy hours, as the electric fluid is seen more 


clearly ina storm. He told a story well,—laughed 
in the right place,—drew out the follies’ of his 
neighbours with a fine, humorous, and sometimes 
‘unsparing, hand,—had a smattering of the classic, 
and the lighter literature of England and Erance,— 
made champagne tea delightfully, and scattered his 
multitudes of*bon mots upon the crowd, as a peasant 
does his arms-full of grapes and chesnuts upon the 
swine who are expecting them beneath. Unluckily, 
Leverton’s audiences in general did not comprehend 
a little ofthe value of his donations. They laughed, 
however, at his jests, because it was the fashion to 
laugh at them; and they related them to others, from 
time to time, in the hope, of one day or other, discov- 
ering the meaning themselves. 

When Leverton left Oxford, and threw himself 
upon thé inattention of his father, he found the fox- 
hunter so entirely perplexed by his rural duties, that 
he had not a moment of leisure to notice his heir. 
Harry was a youth of spirit, and not insensible to 
neglect: So he determined to live as he could during 


his father’s life on the small income which devolved 
upon him on the death of his mother. 
to this effect met with not the slightest objection 
from Old Nimrod: and accordingly, (after seeing his 
sister safe under the protection of an old maiden 
aunt at Bath) Leverton quitted without a sigh his 
paternal acres: quoted his last line of Horace at 
the cunning-eyed groom, who lashed his portmanteau 
to the chaise, and came up to London, ‘to make his 
—reputation!’ 


not aim so much at eccentricity (which is a cheap 
accomplishment) as at an air of highbreeding and 
careless brilliancy. He possessed extreme ease, and 
considerable wit; and the pungency of the one quality 
had an admirable effect upon the other, as salt is said 


would else be tasteless. One joke, which he threw 
-off in a happy moment, attracted the respect of a 
smart speaker in the House of Commons. Another 
(which was better) reached the ear of an illustrious 
personage, who said that it reminded him of George 
Selwyn. Ue inquired very particularly the name of 
the author, and the fame of our hero was complete! 

We have not leisure at present to enter into a 
regular biographical detail of the early life of Mr. 


‘are possessed of considerable materials for the pur- 
pose. But we must content ourselves with passing 
over many of the accidents and humours of his career, 
and introducing him to the reader as he appeared to 
us, in propria persona, on the third of July, 18—. 

At that time he had lodgings in Dover-street, and 
as eminent a list of creditors and friends, ‘ of the first 
water,” as any gentleman who ever disowned the 


serious age of three and forty. In regard to his 


His proposal 


His success was eminent, but gradual; for he did 


to draw forth an exquisite flavour from things which. 


Leverton, although (by the favour of a friend) we 


person, he had increased somewhat in bulk, though it 
was said that stays, or some such unseen bonds, 


curtailed the encroachments of idleness or gour- — 


manderie. Yet, he still walked well; dressed inimita- 
bly; lost his money (when he had it) gracefully; 
drawled out his sly witticisms with considerable ef- 
fect; and was in all respects‘ a higily fashionable 
man.’ 

Leverton’s importance in society was, in fact, ex- 
ceedingly great; more so than his mere talent could 
have commanded. His ease was admired—his man- 
ners and his dress imitated—his flattery coveted—his 
patronage wooed. His satire was dread also; for he 
possessed (as the bee does) both the honey and the 
sting,—the wish sometimes to charm, and always 
the spirit to repel. The gay loved his jokes; the young 
sought his intimacy; the women smiled on him; the 
(merrily) rich dreaded him; and the wit admitted him 
to hislevel. Even the dignity of birth relaxed from its 
superciliousness; and wise men rejoiced that for once 
they might indulge their laughter, without any im- 
peachment of their understanding. 

This is a formidable estimate to do justice to;, and 
indeed, we are not able to do it justice. For we have 
stated the aggregate of our hero’s accomplishments; 
whereas few of them appeared in any one single con- 
versation. He was contented, often, with very slight 
indications of his power; and, he sometimes, even, 
betrayed scarcely a glimpse of his really original 
character. ' 

We once met him, as we have said. This was at 
Lord Tumpington’s seat in Sussex, in 18—; and the 
following letter, from'the Beau himself, to one of his 
intimates, (which has been entrusted to us) will af- 
ford some explanation as to the company who figure 
in the dialogue which occurred there. It is written 
in a vast running hand, extending over three sheets 
of paper, and is addressed, : 

‘To Thomas Blair Macdonald, Esq. at Long’s Ho- 
tel London.” | 

“T cannot—I grieve to say it—be trans-atlantic 
with ye to-morrow evening, Tom. You must smoke 
your cigars of peace without me. Do not, however, 
affront thyself and thy brother Sachems, at my appa- 
rent desertion; but bury your tomahawks.in the ve- 
nison quietly, and forget so poor a man as Harry Le- 


verton. 
“ Shall I tell thee what has kept me thus amongst 


green corn and withered oak apples’ Shall{, turning 
philosophical, betray to thee how the loadstone—! 
have half a mind to commit violence upon the three 
virgin sheets of paper which lie sleeping beside me, 
and inscribe my adventures upon them, for thine es- 
pecial benefit. It shal be thus: so listen! 

‘| was satisfied, as thou know’st, with London; al- 
though the dog-star reigned, although the face of ev- 
ery (surviving) friend was baked, the ice-cellers emp- 


ty, and the month of July at hand. But my Lord 
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Hy Bridewell would be at once peremptory and pursua- 
if sive; and I had, I must confess to thee, reasons for 
not despising his suit. He came to my domicile, as 
he threatened, on Tuesday last; armed with spurs, 
and attended by two gardes du corps, a travelling 
chariot and coach, four postillions, and the warrant 
(to which was the sign manual) of Lady Cecil Dart- 
ley to take the body of Henry Leverton, and him 
convey, &c. to her ladyship’ S court, which as at pre- 
, ~. sent held at the Gronge, in Sussex. 
«] will spare thee the tediousness of our journey. 
It is enough to tell thee, that we survived almost 50 
-miles of English dust—passed. in triumph over four 
‘ . pigs who. made outrageous protestations against our 
proceedings—‘ took’ (as, my lord called it) a post— 
missed children of all ages (one a succulent)—te- 
freshed at F——, and arrived without further mis- 
chief or matter at “The Grange.” The place -is 
pretty enough: a little hill—a lawn—a shrubbery—a 
fish-pond or two (they have capital stewed carp) and 
a modern sort of antique cottage-villa, where Vitru- 
vius and Palladio, Greek, Goth, and Sir John Van- 
brugh, flourish in united absurdity. This is all well. 
But the utter demolition of my tailette-equipage is a 
calamity for life: for some of the trifles were unique 
—and Burgess (my chamberlain) has been unable to 
procure any thing beyond. the most alarming instru- 
ments a.—— I forget its horrid name—the nearest 
market town. You know that I indulge in some lit- 
tle niceties on these points. What wouldst thou 
think of my undergoing a course of brushes and shears 
of as rude a—Bah! I sent the former into the stable 
without delay, and reserve the latter for sheep-shear- 
ing, whenever I shall arrive at my aunt Slatter’s pas- 
tures in Devon, which a villainous asthma (that pro- 
vokes longevity) has kept me out. for the last twenty 
and five.years! 

‘“ Well Tom,—The earl bowed, and looked grim 
and wise, and mumbled out his welcomes, 
(which were too ceremonious by half.) The old count. 
ess, who paints as thick as a door, laboured to be al- 
luring, and Lady Cecil out-looked allthe roses which 
went scrambling about the drawing room windows. 
Bridewell was busy in the stable, and left me to make 
my way with his family as well as I could. And, in 
truth bashfulness is not my vice, asthou knowest, Tom. 
Accordingly, after a brief refuge in my dressing-room, 
I descended, and found a mob of indifferent appear- 
ance, all prepared to invade the regions where eating 
and drinking are honoured. Some of qur friends (is 
not that the word, Tom?) were there, male and fe- 
male, coupled together like pigeons, One. fair hand 
was, however, reserved for me (by the grace of the 
countess, mother) —and it was that of the blooming} _ 

‘ But I see that art. dying to know who are 
my agreeable cotemporaries;—and T-will tell thee. 

‘In the first place, then, behold our ‘noble’ family: 
—The earl, a8 dull as a drum, and tedious beyond 
- even the privilege of parliament; the countess, a fine 
old enamel, as I have said, but a little cracked, and 
somewhat out of drawing: Cecil Dartléy, always 
couleur de rose; and her sister Selina, a languid plant; 
their brother (Bridewell) the son and heir of all the 
. Trumpingtons; and Colonell Dartley, a brother also 
according to law, but, in other respects, a thing be- 
tween pug and monkey, that is hung round with blue’ 
and scarlet, and dances through ‘the Lancers,’ or to 
the tune of ‘Money in both Pockets,’ till. Fanny 
Dartley i is réady to die with admiration. Then com- 
Panny’herself, a cousin of the family who, a la 
Ture, staineth her fingers inch deep (with ink,) and is 
a true specimen of that little female indiscretion ,an 


Pom, if thou couldst behold her in » her morning gar- 
ments—they are so flowing, so oriental, so scornful 
of all shape and fashion, and withal, so utterly cover- 
ed! with dusky hieroglyphics, that one can scarcely 
distinguish between the sweep of ‘her stylus and the 
broader impress of her thumb. 
fusion, like a country library; but incomparably less 
cleanly. Yet, ’tis a good natured chit, and laughs and 
talks, (O Gad! Tom,) and invites the women to drink 
wine; and argues like a syllogism; and is very odd, 
—and alittle tedious. Next to her was a Sir Some- 
body Something, the county member, and his lady, 


trussed and tucked up like a Christmas turkey, of the 


county also, and indigenous; their son, a spare thing 
of six feet high, whose. person hath outrun his wit; 
while by his side sate, full of scorn and languor, the 
Lady Selina Dartley. Then came Snapwell, the bar- 
rister; one of the young Froths, a pretty thing, but 
as insipid as plain broth; old Moidore, the Ministerial 
merchant, and (an inexpressible person!) his wife; de- 
scended from the tribe of Levi,—but converted.— 
Then followed a Squire Huggins, or Higgins, a pro- 
prietor of acres in these parts; then another Froth, 
not so pretty as the last, but with an exquisite pro- 
priety of shape; then Lord St. Stephens, the new or- 


critic, and a reporter; and a politician to boot; posses- 
sing little, however, that need be mentioned beyond 
an incredible portion assurance, and an appetite 
that surmoynts all fable. By him (well matched) state 
a little black female barbarian from Shetland,’ or the 
Orkneys; then came a ‘ Mac’ of some endless de- 
scent; then that immoderate simpleton Garnish,— 
Lady Di. Flarish, and her detestable sister —and 
finally, young Gabbleton, from Oxford, who had tra- 
velled in Greece, and what is worse, hath written 


| his travels, and still talketh his travels, till the fish 


(which he helpeth) is cold. These are nearly all, ex- 
cept our ‘ancient’ Childers, the foxhunter—Jack 
Sitwell, (Bridewell’s Newmarket chum,)—a physi- 


‘cian, and a Lord of the Admir@fty, a burgess or two 


from the neighbouring Borough, and a rubicund 
figure somewhat like a pipe of wine, (called the Vi- 
car of the village,) which tolls out grace before din- 
ner as regularly as the clock, (but louder)—i’faith, 
and after dinner also, I believe, unless he chance to 
go to sleep over the intremets. : 
“ And now, farewell, Tom. If thou art but half as 
fatigued in mending this as lin writing, (and I am not 
without hopes, but that thou wilé be.) thou wilt bid 
me henceforward discontinue sending thee any more 


adventures of thy most faithful 
HARRY LEVERTON. , 


_ —Amongst the company, who were too unimpor- 
tant to mention in’ Mr. Leverton’s letter, were our- 
selves (ourself) and a few others, with whose names 
we need not trouble the reader. We will merely 
condyct him to the dinner room, and let him take his 


chatice for relishing or‘ disliking ‘the fare. 
[Conclusion next week.] 
_ For the Philadelphia Albu m.] 
And dost thou gaze upon.my image, love, 
In the seclusion of thy lonely hours? ‘ 
It is a flattér’d bauble—one, in sooth, 
' More fitting to call forth affection’s springs— 
If beauty called them, than its prototype. _ 
Yet it resembles me—it hath the eye 
_ Which even thou in playfulness hast call’d 
A large and lowering, and at times conceal’d 
A lurking spirit which is deep and dark. _ 
But this tothee must beaparable, 3 
Forthou hast never read itseloquence, . 


authoress.. "Thou wouldst expire, my good friehd 


| found itsdanguage otherwise than love's. 


All is in learned con-| 


ator; and an odious fellow from the most northern | 
parts of the north, a Mr. John Mac Flip, an author, a|/ 


} \.. The manly mien, too, with expansive brow, 
And the strong lip half curled in mockery, ' 
As if it fain could mimic terrible! 
But dost thou gaze on these, my gentle girl, 

~ And meditate in secrecy of thought, | 
Of him,—thy passionate and wayward love? 
Thou dost—I know it by that trembling blush 
Which creeps along thy forehead, with its stain 
So strangely beautiful—and by that sigh 
Which flutters the. light gauze upon thy neck 
As the thin zephyr undulates the lake. 


Gaze on my gentle girl—the hour may come 
When tears—bot, bitter and excruciating tears, 
Shall dim the glory of the eyes that gaze. 
Yea—when my name shall echo in thine ear 
As horror’s spell-—-when the white lids shall fall 
Before thy meek blue eyes in agony. 

Gaze on, sweet innocent—it may not he 

That many a moon shall full and wane away ~ 
Ere gazing will be guilé. . Aye, this is true. 


I’ve somewhere read ofa philosopher 

Who loved two fairy images so well, 

He would most willingly have died with both 
Rather than wed with one. His fate is mine— — 
Yet the complexion of our cases is 

Most widely different. I adore thee— 

Yea, idolize thee with the fervency 

_Ofmost delirious passion. likewise love 

The adulations of this wretched world, 

And the bright coronet of spotless fame. 


Nay—stay that starting tear; J know thou art 

All unpolluted as an angel’s thought— 

Yea—lI would peril my devoted hopes. 

Of paradise upon thy chastity. 

Yet the world scorns thee--scoffs at thy pure heart, 

And babbling falsehood fain would have my lips 

To hurl thee down the steeps of calumny. 

Oh, do not weep, sweet trembler—do not weep, 

Call up thy womanbood, thy pride of soul, 

And stay the gushing torrent of thy tears. 

For riie——alas, my brain is scathed with fire, 
“Drain’d is my memory of balmy tears. 

I once could weep like any careless child—- 

Now--I might not shed a solitary tear, 

E’en could it win for thee a spotless name. 


Yet could I wed thee, my much injured girl, 

And die before one cloud had dimm’d our love, 
‘< How gladly would | sacrifice the world 

“ Whilst resting on thy bosom. Could we hie 

Beyond the empire of unfeeling man 

And live, as bees do, on deserted flowers 

In some wild wilderness—but no, ’tis vain! 


The few bright hours that [ have pass’d with thee 
I'd not exchange for a wide waste of years, 
Laden with broken hopes and spent with dust. 
My memories of love—oh how: they rush 
Along the veins that vitalize my soul—— ign 

Thy flashing eye so fondly bent on mine—- 
Thy lofty brow with its recumbent curls-— 
Thy honied lips that clung so innocent 
And yet withal deliciously to mine— 
Thy artless words, and thy delirious breath— 
Thy heaving bosom, and thy bounding ineart-- 
Thy trembling hand and its dilated veins, 
Clasping or cmap A convulsively in this-— 
Oh mem’ry, mem’ ry, wilt thou madden me! 

ROMEO. 


THE ESSAYIST. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 


THE MORAL INFLUENCE OF TRAGEDY. 
_ “Inter spem curamque. HORACE: 

Every people who have niade the least advances in 
civilization, have had a passion for the exhibition of the , 
Drama. Each sex—all ranks—the old and the young. 
the peasant and the philosopher have assembled to- 
gether to witness them. In these has the poet 
breathed his ‘inspirations. In these has the genius,” 


the learning and the wit of the age been embodied. 
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These have the mimetic and the plastic arts combin- 
ed to beautify. For these has the painter made the 
canvass live—the sculptor made the marble speak. 
And to render them still more captivating, music has 
come in and lent her charms. 

Since then the representations of the drama have 
universally excited such deep interest, called forth 
such variety of talent, since they have done more 
than any thing else to advance the fine arts to per- 
fection, and to elicit and “turn to shapes,” the lofty 
conceptions and imaginings of the poet, they must be 
congenial to our nature—they must be founded on 
the eternal principles of the human mind. They 
must, too, have a highly moral influence, for legisla- 
_tors have supported, divines have countenanced, and 
moralists, have countributed to them. 

We have said the representation of the drama 
generally: but would, by no means, say that both its 
departments have the same or an equal motal influ- 
ence upon society, or upon individual character. No 
--their. essences, their sources, their ends are differ- 
ent, and different the means by which these ends are 
attained. The one is serious, the other, mirthful. 
The one is drawn more from our sensual, the other, 
from our moral nature. Comedy is rather connected 
with the external, tragedy with the internal man, 
' The smile of joy is open: the tear of woe is shed in 
secret. 
pleasurable emotion, but the keenest grief seeks 
concealment. Mirth delights in companionship, and 
in the festive board: but the heart pierced with an- 
guish bleeds freest when it is alone. 


‘* Love shows all changes. Hate, ambition, guile 
Betray no further than the cruel smile. 

The lips’ least curl, the lightest palenegs thrown, 
Along the governed aspect, opeak alone 

Of deeper passions.” 


These deeper passions” belong to tragedy. In 
fine, comedy is superficial, and looks ‘to correct our 
follies and our, foibles; tragedy, philosophical: and 
looks to correct the principles, regulate the passions, 
and improve the heart of man. How then does it do 
this? It does it not by precept, but by example. 

The advice of a friend we sfight: for *with advice 


Man shows, outwardly, every change of 


What could make so deep an impression on the 
mind of a youth; what could warn him in such loud 
and thrilling tones té beware of the wiles of'an artful 
woman, as the tragedy of George Barnwell? 

Who so deeply laments the effects of a too refined 
sensibility; who feels se much indignation of filial 
ingratitude, as when he witnesses the distresses and 
the madness of the crownless king,—the white-lock’d 
weeping sire? When do we so much feel the conse- 
quences of every action, as when we see, in the 
drama, the slightest accidents bringing about the 
most tragical events. It is the mere dropping of the 
handkerchief in Othello, that developes the plot,— 
that raises the jealousy of the man to the highest 
pitch of passion,—that makes the bridal bed the bed 
of death. It is the delay of a letter in Romeo and 
Juliet, that brings the constant, devoted lover to the 
tomb of his mistress; that givesthem both one shroud 
—one grave. Do you imagine what must be the 
gnawings of a guilty conscience? See what they are 
in Richard, when, on the night before the battle, he 
is started from his sleep bythe imprecations of the 
spirits of those he had murdered. You think, per- 


attachment is coneealed. the deepest malice: and you 
think right. But be doubly convinced of it when you 
see Iago, the greatest villain that ever poetry con- 
ceived, professing to adore Othello, when he is 
planning his destruction.- What could be more ef- 
fective in rooting jealousy from the heart—that bane 
of personal peace and happiness—than witnessing its 
tragical effects on the noble, generous and confiding 
Moor; and seeing one of the loveliest of Shakspeare’s 
female characters—the guiléless, the beauteous Des- 
demona, falling a prey to its unbridled fury? Would 
you see the effects of slighted love on woman, read 
the Medea of Euripides. 
guilty amibion in its course, it. would be the witness- 


murdering scene of Macbeth. \ 
_ -Thus it is that tragedy exerts its moral influence 


haps, that often under the strongest expressions of 


If any thing could check a/| 


ing to what a deed it brings its slave in the horrid 


ed and unlimitable chain of causes and effects: that 
the most disastrous consequences often result from 
circumstances the most trivial: that what he thinks 


est curse: that an accident unthought of, and un- 
heeded, will go on, affecting action after action, till 
it end in his ruin, that death stands ever by his side, 
separated often by the thinnest veil; and comes in his 
greatest terrors when least expected:. that the wind- 
ing sheet has often closed the dance of revelry. 

Go, then, and pay your devotions to the muse of 
Tragedy. Go to this world of the poet’s own crea- 
tion, aiid feel yourself lifted up above all that is sen- 
sual, allthat is grovelling upon earth. Ye selfish go, 
and ‘learn the luxury of doing good.” Ye hard- 
hearted go, and shed the tear for suffering humanity. 
Ye vicious go, and see that the steps from pleasure 
to infamy, from infamy to death, are sure and cer- 
tain. Ye great and rich go,and see thepoor in 
rags and shelterless, biding “ the pelting of the piti- 
less storm.” Ye highly gifted go, and see that pite- 


ous sight,—the mind in ruins. Ye fond, adoring lov- 
ers, go, and learn that that love which refines, eno- 


bles, and elevates the soul; which has nothing sor- 
did, nothing selfish in it, but which seems to be an 
emanation from on high, is too pure, too heavenly, 


bud here, to blossom and expand in eternity. Ye 
fair and young go, and seeing the untimely: death of 
all that is beauteous and lovely in creation, learn by 
what a feeble tenure life is held. Ye aged‘go, and 
seeing the hoary head cursing the Power that has 
sustained it, prepare yourselves to meet your God. 

Go, all—and improve, to the utmost, that high na- 
ture with which you are endowed. Go, and learn 
your duty and your destiny. X. A. K. 

“AUSTRIA AS IT IS.” 

This little volume contains the result of the obser- 
vations made by a traveller through the Austrian ter- 
ritories. T'he writer states in his preface that he is 
an Austrian who has been some years in England.— 


will be the greatest blessing, often proves the great- | 


for this cold and calculating world; that it can only. 


It instructs. us by example rather than by precept, 


The book is written clearly and without affecta- 
tion, exaggeration, and any great deal of truth.— | 
The description he gives of the characters of the im | 
inhabitants of the different countries comprised in 24) 
the Austrian empire, the view of the system of the i] it 
government and its extensive espionage, the pictures 

of Prince Metternich and some other eminent per- 
sons, and the scenes at Vienna, contain inforine- He 
tion of the most curious kind. All that relates to } I 
the political system of Austria will_be read with ' 
great interest. The writer expresses 4 strong opin- | 
ion'that the discontents of several, of the provinces, 

and especially of the people of Hungary and Bohe- 
mia, will lead to some important results on the death 
of the present Emperor. 


THE CAMELION. 
There are varieties of small Camelions.—They are | 
apparently harmless animals; though when we have ¥ 
caught them, they show every disposition to bite. ! 
They will change in half an, hour to all the colours of 
the prism. Green seems to be their favourite colour, : 
and when on a green tree that istheir general hue. 
While in this colour, the under part of their neck be- bi 
comes a beautiful scarlet. . q 
Their throat swells, and they emit a sharp note, } 
like that of one of the larger kind of grasshoppers, NY 
when singing. We have placed them on a handker- 
chief, and they have gradually assumed all its colours. 
Placed on a black surface, they become brown: but 
they evidently suffer, while under this colour, as is | 
manifested by uneasy movements, and by strong and 
quick palpitations, visible to the eye. They are very | 
active and nimble animals, three or four inches in i 


length. 


It lights, rather than points out our path of duty. It 
tells us what we should be, by showing us what others 
are. It makes us see the certain end of vice, and 
thus speaks to us in the highest tones of virtuous in- 
struction; or if it show vice triumphant, and virtue 
depressed here, it convicts us, more than all argu- 
ment, that the balance will be restored, that justice 
will be done hereafter. While it gives confidence to 


is connected an idea of superiority; and man dis- 

claims a superior, and prides himself upon his inde- 

pendence. The precepts of the moralist we slight: 

for they are too general, too abstract for immediate 

personal application. We look abroad upon the 

world to apply them, rather than look at home, with- 

in. They seem too rigid, foo austere, and as tending 

to mar our happiness.” The understanding may cohlly 

assent to them, but the heart is not affected, the cha- 

racter: is not altered. The exhortations and the 

warnings of the eloquent divine we slight, when he 

tells us not only what will await us, if vicious, in 

‘the life that now is,” but what. must await us in 

“ the life that is tocome.” The punishments of an- 

other world are too distant to rouse us; and we flatter 

‘ ourselves that they will not come at all. We do not 

| feel, for we do not realize them. AP: 

~ | ‘Bot it is not so with the representation of tragedy. 

Here we feel, for here we. see.. No precepts, no ex- 

hortations, nor warnings are heard; they are all felt. 

No directions are prescribed; we ‘are left independ- 

ant, we can do as we please. No conclusions are 

drawn; we are left to draw our own. But the world 

is held up, as in a mirror, to our view; and man, with 

his various follies, and passions, and vices is reflected. 

We see what misfortunes, what sufferings, what in- 

famy, and what ends man has met with, when he has 

_, acted without principle, given loose to his passions, 

de and been led on to crime: and the conclusion irresis- 

“~ tably comes home to us,—that, if we act thus, we shall 
suffer thus. , 


‘It makes the wretch in terror shake 
As by avenging furies driven.” 


It quickens the sensibility, and enkindles every | 
generous emotion. It improves our social affections, 
for it makes man sympathize with man. It shows us 
the misfortunes of others, and -we compassionate 
them, their sufferings, and we pity them; their griefs, 
and we weep with them. It lays open to our view 
all the various. passions of the human heart. It tells 
man that he carries these, his own enemies, continu- 
ally about with him. That they lurk secretly within, 
and are ready at any moment to come out and over- 
power him: that his ambition will open its way to 
distinction with the sword: that his avarice will 
prompt him to the commission of the greatest crimes: | 
that his lusts will hurry him on headlong to destruc- 
tion: that his jealousy will work upon nothing, upona 
mere phantom of the brain; corroding his heart, em- 
bittering his existence and infuriating his passions, 
until it end, at last, in the death both ofits victimand 
the object of it. 

It tells him, too, that, he is\a being governed by 
| circumstances: that he is connected with an unlimit- 
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_ [For the Philadelphia Album. } 
TO ANNETTE. 
Farewell! we’ve parted oft before 
With anger on each lip and brow, 
But ’tis in vain, we may deplore, 
My soul is nerved to leave thee now! 


It recks not that I tell thee why 

My bosom may no more be moved, 
*T were all in idle mockery, 

I seek not to be longer loved. 


Thy scorn I fear not, and thy wrath, 
Were anger wasted in despair, 

The worlds contempt along my path, 
Is wild-flowers o’er the lion’s lair. 


1 will not mock thy loveliness, 
Nor strive to sooth thy wounded pride, 
But still “ the lip that all may press,” 
For once at least may be defied. 


It is in vain my heart rebels, 

And memory paints thy budding charms, 
It is in vain my bosom swells 

And fancy revels in thy arms. 


No more, no more my lip shall rest 
Upon the witcheries of thine, 

No more I'll clasp thee to my breast, 
And dream in passion thou’rt divine. 


Yet ere this lone and last farewell, 
Cease echoing on thy startled ear, 

Ob banish falsehood’s darkest spell, 
And be for virtue’s sake sincere, 


It may beI have talk’d of love, 


And whilst I sipp’d thy balmy breath, 
Invoked soft moonlight and a grove 
To riot on sweet fips till death. 


Itmay be I have deeply sworn 

No change upon this dream should fall, 
I then believed it, but the scorn 

I owe you now is passion’s gall. 


I have been beauty’s worshipper, 
Have feasted on red lips before, 
Thou wert a pretty flutterer, 
I gazed and thought I might adore. 


Had you been full of gentleness, 
A creature framed of a pure soul, 
Your form were well enough to press, 
And your sweet lip to teach controul. 


But no, there is no chastity 
In the deep regions of your breast, 
Your eye is far too wild for me, 
Your love too burning, too unblest. 


But all is past, bright lips may curl, 
And eyes look lightning into mine, 

1 could adore a haughty girl, © 
But scorn that panting heart of thine. 


Then faretheewell my sweet Annette, 
Let anger dim thy snowy brow, 
We've often parted with regret, 
1 leave thee to another now. ASMODEUS. 


Ad 

Lp 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 16, 1828. 


PHILANTHROPY. 

Miss Frances Wright an English lady and 
an authoress, has become strangely deluded 
with a strange project of philanthropy. She 
has established herself in Tennessee at a place 
called Nashoba, for the puypose of removing 
by precept and example the stain of slavery 
which has so long rested on our national cha- 
racter. So far, the project is laudable, but the 
means she.intends to put in practice for the 
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| worthy ceremony. 


execution of this work are rather singular, at 
allevents fora lady. ‘+ Miss Wright has pur- 
chased some negrves to cultivate her farm, 
with each of whom she keeps a debt and credit 
account. These slaves are to be emancipated 
so soon as the profits of their labour have re- 
embursed her in the sum paid for them with 
interest.” By this wise stratagem it will be 
perceived, should all the southern slave hold- 
ers imitate her example, that in the course of 
time, or of eternity at all events, the black popu- 
lation of North America will be entirely free. 
After this business is settled, this delicate fe- 
male proposes intermarriages between the 
whitesyand blacks, and argues that such an 
amalgamation will in a little while be ail effi- 
cient in removing the distinction between the 
colours. We presume Miss W. will not object 
to bean example here, as her principles of phi- 
lanthropy are so much more elevated than 
other peoples, that like Mr. Owen she consi- 
ders marriage little better than an idle and un- 
These are but'a few of the 
opinions promulgated by this “‘ coy young crea- 
ture,” who has struggled through the world 
some ‘ score of summers,” without being un- 
der the ‘jurisdiction of a husband. That this 
circumstance may have had any influence in 
this matter we will not pretend to say. 


“Fanny was younger once than she is now 
And prettier of coure: I donot mean 

To say that there are wrinkles on her brow, 
Yet to be candid, she is past eighteeh— 

Perhaps past twenty—but the girl is shy 

About her age——” 


And it is to be regretted that she is not more 
so in other matters. { 


The following just though bitter reflection is 
from the N. Y. Courier. 


Gratitude to the Great.—It is enough to chill 
the most ardent ambition, to observe the fate 
which attends the fortunes and the families of 
eminent menin this country. The old age of 
our public benefactors, is one of privation and 
penury, and their children are left to the mer- 
cy of merciless man, 
public interests, Be necessarily suffer in their 
private fortunes. The truth (and it may as 
well be told at once) is, that parsimony has 


| usurped the place of judicious economy in all 


salaries and appropriations of our general and 
state governments. Congress is too parsimo- 
nious to be honest—state Jegislatures are too 
parsimonious to be generous or just. The 
death bed of Jefferson was haunted by greedy 
and rapacious Creditors, American creditors— 
while an English mercantile house to which he 
was largely indebted, gave instructions, years 
before his death, to their agent, never to call 
upon him for principal or interest, unless it was 
perfectly convenient to pay them. They al- 
leged that they considered him, a benefactor 
to mankind, and that such a man should never 
suffer a moment’s inconvenience through their 
means. What a contrast does this honourable 
and generous. conduct of the English house 
present, to that of the American.creditors, who 


While advancing the |. 


pose of rendering the work saleable, than for 
its propriety as inferred from the contents. 
‘Now we detest above all things this! chicanery 
and imposition, It is like setting down toa 
table where we expected to be feasted with 
' roast beef and canvas hacks, and to be mise- 
rably disappointed with mutton soup or some 
such trash. 

The book was never written by a woman, 
much less by a maid, old or young. Itis alla 
fabrication, gotup by some rickety old bache- 
lor in a fit of ennui or spleen. It is enough 
that old maids have been ridiculed from time 
immemorial, orally, without publishing these 
slanders in the book form. Hear what the N. 
Y. Courier says: 


“ The confessions of an old maid! And what 
would old maids have to confess? That they 
were ever anxious for matrimony, but that 
nobody asked them? Certainly not. There is 
scarcely an old maid in existence that might 
not nave been married had she thought proper 
to-accept Tom, Dick, or Harry for a husband. 
It is fastidiousness which makes old maids. It 
is chance which brings congenial hearts toge- 
ther, and chance does not happen to all, despite 
of Solomon and his wisdom. Many a woman 
dooms herself to singleness, because chancé has 
not offered her a husband worthy of her love 
and respect. Therefore do we honour old 
maids, and therefore shall we ever couch our 
lance in their defence. It is not true that they 
are cross, peevish and disagreeable. Asaclass, 
they are just the reverse; they are generally 
well-informed, sociable, and good-hearted— 
they seldom take any airs upon themselves, 
which young ladies are prone to do—they are 


4) acute observers of men and manners—and he 


who gains their good-will, finds not only firm 
friends, but judicious advisers. If works of 
active benevolence are to be done, if the sick 
are to be visited, and the poor relieved, one 
old maid is worth a dozen wives. The sym- 
pathies and charities with which the latter em- 
bellish home, are carried by the former into the 
dwellings of distress-—-she is the secretary of 
Foreign Affairs in the cabinet of charity. She 
acts her part, and fulfils her destiny, by dimin- 
ishing the evils of humanity, and who will re- 
fuse to say ‘* Done!” 

Let old maids then be held in proper esteem 
by the world—and let all old bachelors who 
cannot ge a good account of themselves be 
hanged, 


Well said Master Brooks! you are a trusty 
knight and a gallant. But we never knew that 
you had ‘entered into the bonds,”’ If not, 
what a sentence have you pronounced. In 
good sooth you are sometimes a merry fellow, 
and at all a worthy. , ‘ 


Changes.—In consequence of enfeebled 
health, the editor and proprietor of the Na- 
tional Palladium, James A. Jones, has been 
induced to transfer the subscription list of the 
paper tothe American Sentinel. 

The Aurora and Franklin Gazette, hitherto 
published by John Norvell, is amalgamated 
with the Pennsylvania Gazette of this city. 


embittered, and the American patriots who ne-| Arrangements are making to enlarge the lat- 


glected the last hours of the Sage of Monticel- 
lo, But these parsimonious representatives of 
a high-minded and generous people, loaded 
La Fayette with riches, so deep was their grat- 


itude, so bountiful their generosity! True, they 
cheated the gallant St. Clair and neglected 
the upright Morris—true, they have basely 
and dishonourably trampled onthe rights and 
claims of their Revolutionary fathers—but 
they did give afortune to La Fuyette, They 
did—and why? The eves of the world and 
their constituents were upon them—their van- 
ity was roused—they gratified their love of os- 
tentation, and honored the deed with the name 
of gratitude! Richly did Za Fuyette deserve 
the honours and the gift which he received— 
buf it was the impulse of excited vanity. not 
of pure gratitude, that gave peate and comfort 
to the old age of the noble Frenchman. _ 


Confessions of an Old Maid.—We have been 


ter publication to the size of the N. Y. Morn- 
ing Courier. | 

The Daily Chronicle recently commenced 
in this city has a beautiful appearance. It con- 
tains an unusually large portion of literary and 
reading matter, and if it continuesto be as well 
conducted in its various departinents, hereafter 


It is stated in the N. Y. Evening Post that 
Mr.: Sparks the able editor of the North Amer- 
ican Review has taken passage for Europe. It 
will be recollected that some months have 
elapsed since Mr. S. proposed giving publicity 
to acollection of Washington’s letters. One 
object of this gentiemans visit is for the collec- 
tion of many valuable and important doca- 
ments either illustrative of Washington’s life 


disappointed with the perusal of this book.| and character or connected in some way with 


The confessions of an Old Bachelor were 
enough of a humbug in all conscience, but this 
is far worse. We do not mean that the work 
is not suffigiently well written, but that its title 
is a deceitful one, and taken more for the pur- 


the history of this country. These papers are 
supposed to be in the possession of individu- 
als or their families holding offices here under 
the British government previous to the Ameri- 
jean revolution, and cannot fail to throw much 


as now, cannot fail to be widely patronized. | 


——. 
interesting light upon a subject dear to the’ 
sympathies of every patriot. Mr. Sparks in- 
tends visiting France also, previous to his re- 
turn to obtain any information that may be 
derived from that source. The undertaking is 
laborious and extensive, but the results antici- 
pated cannot fail to be of the most satisfactory 
character. 


NEW-ENGLAND REVIEW. - 

Mr. Prentice, has replied to our observations 
on his criticism of Roy with becoming pertina- _ 
city. His temperament appears extremely ir- 
ritable, and his arrogance of the superlative 
degree. He in the outset accuses us of com- 
mending him beyond his deserts, in some of our 
remarks. We plead guilty to the charge, our 
only apology is that we thought the truth 
should not be spoken at all times. He offers 
to puff in return, however, and fortunately for 
us has advanced our reputation by attempting 
to be severe, Let him praise after this fashion 
and we are satisfied. The eulogy of some edi- 
tors is worse than censure. 

The Reviewer then pretends to be puzzled 
with our observation that his literary opinions 
are discriminate, (indeed he has great reason 
to be surprised that any one should imagine 
such an absurdity) whereas the whole object of 
the article which galls him evidently is to-im- 
peach the correctness of those opinions. Why 
he must be absolutely blind to his own follies, 
Did he not understand that we spoke ironically — 
of his judgment, or is this only a wilful misap- 
prehension? If ‘the former is the case, what a 
wonderful phenomenon the New-Englanders 
have set over them for the regulation of their 
literary tastes,—a man who is blindfold by con- 
ceit—one whose judgment is obscured by ridic- 
ulous and arrogant presumption. If the latter 
so much the worse—for he that resorts to so 

ean a subterfuge for the furtherance of any 

purpose is unworthy to be the regulator of a 
public journal. 
The next course for carping which this edi- 
tor has found in our conduct after ransacking 
the back numbers of this journal, is an obser- 
vation made in jest some time since, the sub- 
stance of which is, if John Neal would send us 
his Otho, we would review it. The Reviewer 
construes this into a vain opinion of our criti- 
calacumen. Animmeasurablecause for van- 
ity in sooth, to give an opinion of a condemned 
tragedy. But even admitting we were serious, 
—does our egotism atone for his, or are his er- 
rors less culpable because ours are of a similar . 
character. If the observation we made refer- 
ring to Neal’s Otho was serious, it has also been 
effective. Mr. Neal, has subsequently 
menced re-publishing Otho, in the Yankee, 
which paper we receive. We therefore have 
an opportunity of perusing it, and shall, if we — 
think proper speak as to its merits when we 
are in the vein. Mr. Prentice acknowledges 
that he is not very modest, Addison has said 
merit and modesty are inseparable. 

He continues to say that we, “for the last 
year have been seated like a little mock Jupi- 
ter, upon the Olympian summit of our vanity, 
pompously dispensing life and death to all po- 
ets and verse-makers, from Percival down— 
down to Willis.” (An ersor we présume, it 
should have been Prentice.) Indeed! we ne- 
ver felt our elevated condition so peculiarly 
before. A mock Jupiter! Olympian summit! 
life and death! Percival and his apprentice!— 
What a vile thing passion is, How it bewil- 
ders one, especially a poeg. This is what Dr. 
Johnson would call a flight to the regions of 
moonshine, more especially so; as it is by 2 
moon struck bard. Alas, for the weakness of 
human nature. 

We remarked that much of Willis’s poetry, 
is imbued with classical images. [n refutation 
of this assertion he of the Review, quotes the 
following line, 

‘When leaping pulses madly fly,” 
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and inquires if that is a classical image? Why 
the fellow is absolutely crazed. What kind of 
argument is this. ‘There is no wit in the ques- 
tion, ne sense in_its application. In the first 
place, Willis never wrote the line that is quo- 
ted. The stanza from which it is distorted 
runs thus:—~ 


- When every nerve is nobly strung, 
And leaping pulses swiftly pass, 
And care is from the spirit flung 


-' Like rain drops, from the swaying grass. 
What motive therefore can Mr. Prentice 
have in calumniating the talents of his coun- 
tryman? What object has he in view in quoting 
this line and asking ‘if it contains a Classical 
image? If he understands the English language 
he must know there is not a classical metaphor 
in the line, and .if he cannot comprehend plain 
sense as his question implies, he should be driv- 
en from the stand which he has assumed 
among sensible men, with reprehension and 
contempt. Let him answer these things calm- 
ly and dispassionately. If we have invalidated 
his motives unjustly we are ready to make 
atonement. We are not to be deceived with so. 
" phistry or subterfuge, nor frightened from our 
purpose by audacity or threats. Any excuse 
that the questions were asked in ridicule, will 
‘not be received as truth, The whole bears 
upon its face a serious aspect, we therefore 
forestall any apology of this nature. - The next 
quotation from the poems of Mr. Willis, proves 
incontestibly that the Reviewer could notcom- 
prehend the passage. It runs thus— 


the cree 
Of lazy rain-clouds tells alone 
Earth does not on its axle sleep, 
And winds go over with a moan 
Like bixd’s wing broken. © 


This Zoilus extracts these lines ahd then so- 
berly inquires if our astronomy teaches us that 
the creep of a lazy rain cloud is a mere indica- 
tion of the earth’s motion. What a dull eyed 
beetle. The metaphorical allusion couched in 
the above is beautiful, but to appreciate its 
beauty it is of course necessary that it be un- 
derstood. That Mr. Prentice did not under- 
stand it is most palpable from his question. 
Willis, in the prize poem from which the above 
is taken, is describing the effect which a quiet 
landscape has upon his feelings. He is depict- 
ing the slumber of nature on a calm and serene 
day, when all earth’s sounds are hushed, and 
earth itself appears so still that the evolu- 
tions of the gathering clouds alone signify that 
the lower sphere is revolving upon its axis 
with wonted rapidity. And yet this New Eng- 
land blue light, pretends not to comprehend 
the simile—a poet withal and so limited in his 
conceptions. 

Yt appears that we were right in the conjec- 
ture that the poetry in the Review was written 
by itseditor. He says “he don’t profess to be 
a poet.” It is a miserable profession at the best 
of times, but the misery does not always end 
there, as many a publisher has found out to his 

cost. No allusion Mr. P.—we believe you 
never uttered a volume,—a book’s.a book how- 
ever. 

Mr. Prentice goes on to inform us that we 
have from time to time transferred his verses 
to our columns. With this circumstance we 
were before unacquainted, and as far as our 
memory will serve, we never recollect to have 
inserted a-syllable of verse from his pen. If 
we have, we hasten to apologize to our readers, 
and assure them it was done at some moment 
of emergency when the exercise of judgment 
was altogether out of the question. / 

In concluding this sapjent and eruditious ar- 
ticle, Mr. P. compares himself very diffidently 
to Dean Swift, Rochester and Count Rumford, 
and thinks his Essay quite as well written as 
the former’s Disquisition on a Broom-stick. The 
only similarity we can discover is, the subject 
written upon by Swift, and the personal beau- 
ties of the modern philosopher. — 


than its unimportamt nature required. We | may rake together and slander exaggerate— 

have thus discussed it rather in vindication of | we say when these things are transferred to the 

Willis than ourself. In the first place we/ columns of an editor for the purpose of abet- 

considered him maltreated by this swe:ling and | ting him in public controversy, that controver- 

foaming demagogue of Hartford, and in the | sy cannot be otherwise than disgraceful to the 

next there was a grain of arrogance too much |character of a respectable journal. Is the 

in the\manner of hig composition. _  |Cadet satisfied? 

“Go wond’rous creature! mount where science 

guides, 

Go measure earth, weigh air, end curb the 
tides, 

Instruct the planets in what orbs to run, © 

Correct old time and regulate the sun; 


The New York Courier, in noticing the Ame- 
rican Chesterfield, an instructive little volume 
published some time since in this city, appears 
to laugh at the idea of making a gentleman by 
Go teach eternal wisdom how to rule— _ | Set rules, aad remarks very. properly that all the 
Then drop into thyself and be a fo@l:’’ care and instruction of the courtly Chesterfield 

Notwithstanding all this, there is a jocular |4id not make a gentleman of his sheepish son, 
cleverness, and an independent audacity about |4espite of the commingled blood of the Dor- 
the N. Englandman which we dont dislike. It}™mers and Stanhopes, Nature had not furnish- 
is natural that he should feel a little chagrined |¢¢ the material. *¥ou might as well attempt 
at the freedom of our censure and itis also natu- | to make a post coaéh out of an apple pye, as 
ral that he should endeavour to appearcalm in |t0 convert a square-rigged, thick-fibred and 
the midst of a passion. We shail be pleased hard-sinewed clown into a graceful gentleman. 
to hear from him good-naturedly, but not be ‘Society, not books, must teach a man good 
intimidated at any violence he may put forth, |™anners and agreeable deportment. He may 

study himself blind, over directions how to be- 
have, and then make a fool of himself in com- 
pany. If a lady drops her reticule, he must 
stop to consult his oracle whether he is to pick 
it up with the tongs or with his hand. If he is 
at dinner, he must ask his book whether he is 
to throw the chicken bones under the table, 
or leave them on his plate. Of all unfortunate 
people, those are most to be pitied who aspire 
to gentility, when nature and circumstance 


have put an eternal bar between them and their 
object. 


From the Boston Statesman, . 


“TM NOT A LOVER NOW.” 
PALINODIA. 
Oh when was a tiny man, 
And first began to fet] 
That love could makea Paradise, _ 
And woman “ was the de’il”— * 
Then, every little girl I knew 
Could warble like a wren, 
And oh I had a counter voice— 
I was a singer then, 


Chorus. Lady the phlegm is in my throat, 
The camphor on my brow— 
A “horrid cold” ison my lungs—- 
I’m not a singer now. 


By late arrivals from Cape Mesurado we 
learn that the African colony at that place js in 
an abundantly flourishing condition. The com- 
mercial transactions are rapidly extending and 
save an occasional calamity from the prevail- 
Like any trumpet rang; ing sickness of the clime, all the benefits anti- 


And every night to singing school ‘\cipated from the establishment have eventua- 
I came betore the mea, ted. 

And humm’d af/etwoso airs-- 
I was a singer then. 


I bought a “* Handel and a Hayden 
Singing book” and sang 
Till every treble at my heart 


The Boston Statesman remarks that the rev- 
‘enue on foreign merchandise arising from the 
imports into that place for the preceding twen- 
' And sing the amoroso bars ty days amounted to a half million of dollars 


With those bewitching throats—- and upwards. | 
Piano beat my pulse at eight ie . 


Adlibitum at ten— In alate number of the N. E. Review, its edi- 
Audito when | went to bed— tor appears perplexed at the many abusive arti- 

I was a singer then. cles which have been uttered in the public 
journals relative to S. L. Fairfield. lf the edi. 
tor is really ignorant of this matter, we refer 
him in kindness to the Yankee, in one of the 
early numbers of which he may derive some 
satisfactory information. | 


4 
dhiterary Notices. 
A new poem by Pollock, called ‘The Course 
of Time,’ has been highly commended in most 
Foreign and Domestic journals.. It was pub- 
| lished in Edinburg, in 1827, and is said to ap- 

The Literary Cadet.—We had no notion of proach nearer Milton’s Paradise Lost, than any 
giving offence to the editor of this journal when | thing that has since appeared. No American 
we wrote the paragraph he alludes to in his last | €dition has yet been published. 


Oh how it thrill’d me to the bone, 
To hear soprano notes, 


But how—my music is a snore, 
My allegro is ale— 

My tuning fork has got three prongs, 

. My forte begins to fail— | 

Llove the in my cook 

Larghetio in my cow-- 

Andante in my gouty feet—- 
I’m not a singer now. 


Chorus. Lady! the phlegm is in my throat, 
The camphor on my brow— 
A“ horrid cold” upon my lungs— 
I’m nota singer now. CASSIUS. 


|paper concefning his controversy with John|_ The Life of Columbus by Washington Irving, 


Neal. Having calJed upon us to explain how- | has been justly and highly extolled. Few books 
ever we shall endeavour todoso. Mr. South-| have ever appeared possessing more intrinsic 
worth inquires what we understand by being} merit and popular information, Every Ameri- 
dreadfully rapped over the knuckles, We an-|can.ghould read it with attention, more especi- 
swer, nothing more nor less than being shame-|ally the younger branches of society. The 
fully abused, treated with contempt, publicly | work will become one of standard celebrity, 
branded as aliar,and a defamator of charac- | not to be intimately acquainted with which will 
ter. . Ifthis definition is not correct, we should | argue a want of patriotic sympathy, and a bar- 
be thunkful for a better. The Cadet again in- | renness of information highly discreditable. 
quires, ‘tin what way have we conducted acon-| The Worcester Talisman is the title of a neat 
troversy with thiseditor(Neal)in such a manner | little miscellany the pages of which evidence 
as to render it disgraceful to our paper?” We | much taste, that has reached us from Worces- 
reply that intemperate and scurrilous language |ter Mass. The first number contains a beau- 
when frequently indulged in, and addressed |tiful engraving and the work will be continued 
from one editor to another, added to the de-|semiweekly at one dollar per annum. ° 


velopement of all the petty inconsistences of| The Boston Commercial Gazette is to be con- 


_ More space has been devoted to this matter 


character, and the private acts of self interest, | verted into a daily paper at the expiration of 
to the sacrifice of principle, that malevolence! the present month, | 
t 


The Rev. John N. Maffit of the Methodist 
Episcopal church has just published a volume 
containing 300 pages and entitled Pulpit Sket- 
ches. Mr. Maffit has preached in this city to 
extremely large audiences, and no doubt many 
copies of his volume might be profitably dis- 
posed of by our booksellers. 

The Gravesof the Indians and other Poems 
is the title of a thin duodecimo volume which 
the N. Y. Telegraph praises ironically. 


& 


THEATRICAL. 


Mr. Jefferson’s benefit on Friday evening, 
was not so productive as formerly. ‘The pieces 
produced were good, but not played with suffi- 
cient effect to render them highly commenda- 
ble. 

Mr. Brown’s benefit on Saturday evening, was 
tolerably well attended. 

Mr. McCahen, who volunteered for the oc- 
easion, did not exceed the anticipations of his 
friends. 

Monday evening being set apart for Mr. 
Wood's benefit, Adelgitha and Mr. H. or Be- 
ware of a Bad Name, were produced. Mrs. 
Wood as Adelgitha, was exquisitely fine. We 
never recollect having witnessed her perform 
to more advantage. Mr. Wood’s Guiscard, is 
a sterling performance—no overfraught action, 
redundance of passion, or unnatural byplay:—- 
Mr. Southwell as Lothaire, was justly and fre- 
quently applauded. Of the three here spoken 
of it would be difficult to say who surpassed mm 
giving the most natural effect to the characters 
sustained. 

In the afterpiece Mr. Wood, was excellent. 
Mr. J. Jefferson was good, and ine majority of 
inferior charactcrs well played. Mr. Watson 
was highly meritorious as the country bump- 
kin. Notwithstanding the inclemency of the 
weather, the house was well and fashionably 
attended. After the curtain. fell, Mr. Wood 
was loudly called for. He appeared finally, 
apologized for his want of promptness, felt 
grateful for a thousand favours received, most 
especially for the benefit of to-night—hoped to 
deserve a thousand more, even should they be 
devoted to other boards—felt incapable of ex- 
pressing his gratitude properly in his present 
fatigued situation, and retired amidst ap- 
plause. 

Mr. Heyl took a benefit last evening, when 
Peter Wilkins and the Budget of Blunders 
were produced. 

Mr. J. Jefferson, jr. and Mrs. Anderson’s 
benefit this evening, when will be presented 
“Folly as it Flies,” with the afterpiece of 
“Three Finger’d Jack.” 

Mr. Southwell takes his benefit to-morrow 
evening, on which occasion his sister will 
make her first appearance. He is one of the 
best and most merritorious actors we have. 
He deserves a bumper. 


| 


MARRIAGES. 

On the 6th inst. by the Rev. Dr. Seargent, 
Mr. Benjamin Bellangee, to Miss Elizabeth 
Miers, both of this city. 

On the 31st ult. by the Rev. Mr. Harris, Mr. 
Nathan Baynard, merchant of Centreville, Md 
to Miss Eliza Ann, daughter of Wm. M. Hard® 
castle, Esq. of Carolina co. Md. 

On the Sth inst. by Joseph Watson, ‘ 
Mayor, Mr. Charles Griffendenny, to Miss Sa- 
‘rah Maria, daughter of Dr. Gideon Jaques, all 
of Wilmington, Del. 

On the 2d inst. in Trenton, N. J. Mr. Jesse 
Brelford, to Miss Margaret Stackhouse, both 
of Bucks county, Pa. 


DEATHS. 


With sincere regret we announee the death 
of Major David Lenox, ene of the few surviy- 
ing Officers of the Revolution. His manly and 
honourable conduct, through a long life, gained 
him universal esteera, and no man we believe, 
ever left fewer enemies. 


On Monday last, James McCaffrey, aged 35 
years. 
On ‘Fuesday last, Mr. Benjamin Smith, in 


the 22d year of his age, late of Carlisle, Pa. 
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_ suspecting confidence, of implicit, unfearing trust is 


lancholy, humiliating conviction, that safety is to be 
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LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE, 


‘* Unstudied thoughts,-and brief remarks are here, 
Critics ap proach not—friends we need not fear.” 


- 


[For the Philadelphia Album.) 
REFLECTIONS. 


Ts there one human being arrived to years of ma- 
turity; and possessing the power of reasoning and re- 
flecting, who does not look back with fond and pain- 
ful regret to the guileless trust, the unbounded confi- 
dence, the pure warm feelings of his juvenile years, 
to that blissful period of life when every word of en- 
dearment, twined a link of affection round the ex- 
panding heart, when every profession of attachment 
was treasured and believed, as implicitly’as “ proofs 
of holy writ,” when every smile of apparent kindness 
was reflected 1 in the pure mirror of the soul, as sun- 
beams dance on the clear bosom of the chrystal rivu- 
let, and every movement of that guileless soul- was 
visible as the pure white pebbles on that streamlet’s 
bed, and does not the remembrance of those happy 
years, seem to his ‘altered mind’ like the recollec- 
tion of some beautiful illusion, passed away forever; 
while sighing memory repeats in the words of Moore’s 
bedutiful * Arab maid.’ 

Twas sweet, "twas heavenly, but, tis past.” 


It is indeed painful, to feel that the season of un- 
past when experience has forced on our minds the me- 


found only in caution and distrust, that smiles and en- 
dearing words may be used only to hide a treacherous 
motive, that confidence may be abused, and trust be- 
trayed, and that self-interest has choked up the pure 
springs of benevolence and truth; then, indeed are 
we forced to look back, with keen regret, to the dear 
delusions of earlier years, ere the possibility of deceit 
or cold hearted treachery had thrown its gloomy sha- 
dow, over the bright visions of unsullied fancy. Even 
we, ourselves, were it not egotism to obtrude se/f, in- 
to reflections which are meant to apply generally, can 
recollect our simple wonder at the repeated bursts of 
laughter echoed from the boxes of a Theatre, when 
the artless heroine of the piece, in answer to her fa- 
ther’s question of “‘how she could be certain that her 
lover was sincere,” pronouneed ima tone of exulta- 
tion, the emphatic words, “he told me so, himself, 
Sir!” — We have since learned in the play of real life, 
and who, alas! has not? that the words—“he told me 
so himself,” meat little, or nothing; and that the cre- 
dulous being who trusts to them, is thought a fit sub- 
ject for ridicule, if not for the lunatic asylum, and that 
honour, a word on every persons lips, is too often 
like the figures and colours of the kaleidescope which 
change at-every turn, or like the bubble which floats 
upon the surface of the stream but cannot penetrate 
its depth.— While the heart sickens under the influ- 
ence of those chilling thoughts which steal, like 
ghosts, upon our quiet hours, do we not feel that 
wealth and fame, wordly advantages and distinctions, 
did we possess them, were & poor exchange, for thie 
sweet illusions, of which, time and experience, have 
deprived us?—It is in vain, that we would flatter our- 
selves, that a little of the cynic is mingled with our 
present view of the drama of life, and its actors, we 
can only exclaim, as the retrospect of the past, and 
the scenes of the present, pass in review before us, 
“Tig true, 'tis pity, pity ’tis, ‘tis true.” M. 
THE CAPTIVE BOY. 


- But who is he that yet a dearer land 
Remembers over the hills and far away.” 


All who are conversant with the early history of 
out ir country, will recollect that our frontier settle- 


1 


ments were many years ago, before the power of 
the aborigines was broken and subdued, frequently 
laid waste and desolate by the incursions of the In- 
dians, who, not content with pillaging and destroy- 
ing whatever property lay in their way, marked their 
footsteps with blood, and made captives of all whom 
glutted vengeance or caprice induced themto spare. 
It happened in one of those incursions that a young 
man named Bird, with his wife, and child (an infant 
of about six months old,) was madea prisoner. The 
quantity of plunder in possession of the savages, ma- 
king the assistance of the unfortunate father and mé-) 
ther important, their lives were spared for the sole 
purpose of assisting in carrying it off; they were 
shown * burdens and directed to follow. The 
mother wing the fate which in these circumstan- 
ces awaited her infant, should it be discovered, con- 
trived to conceal it from her inhuman captors; and 
having wrapped it upin her burden, close to her 
breast, journeyed by the side of her husband toward 
the wilderness; sorrowing, no doubt, but invoking 
the aid of Him whose Almighty arm can succour the 
most unfortunate, and deliver in the greatest peril. 
After travelling from sunrise, till late at night through 
a long summer's day, the party grrived at an Indian 
village and the captives being secured, the Indians 
threw themselves on the ground, and were soon 
asleep; but it may well be supposed that Bird and 
his wife, even after so much fatigue, felt little dispo- 
sition to close their eyes. How they might escape, 
alone-occupied their thoughts; but to escape recap- 
ture, required more vigilance and resolution than it 
required ingenuity and strength to free themselves 
from the cords that bound them. 3 

They however set out, and with their helpless babe 
which, as by a miracle, they had still succeeded in 
preserving unnoticed, began at midnight to retrace 
their steps; but before day, fatigue, anxiety, and the 
want of nourishment, so completely exhausted them 
both, that they found this dilemma placed before 
them—the child must be left in thé wilderness, or 
they must remain and perish with it. The morning 
was already streaking the east with its grey, and 
they knew their flight must have been already. disco- 
vered; they knew, too, the characters they had to 


ments time to belost. Distracted with opposing re- 
solutions,a sense of duty to themselves, finally pre- 
vailed over the parent’s fondness: the mother: for the 
last time pressed her innocent offspring to her breast; 
bedewed its unconsciously smiling cheek with tears, 
and sat it down on the green bank of a little tinkling 
rill, to perish, where,.as she cast a last languishing 
look, after she left it, “she saw it scrambling after the 
‘lowers that grew around it. 

The father and mother escaped to the settlements, 
and Mr. Bird speedily collected a large party of his 
neighbours and returned to the spot where the child 
had been left; but it was gone; and in the lapse of years, 
blest with riches, and a numerous progeny, the pa- 
rents ceased to weep over their lost boy. 

Fifteen summers had smiled upon the harvests, 


article of which bound them to deliver up any cap- 
| tives that might be in their possession; a boy was put 
into the charge of the commissioners on the part of 
the whites, with the declaration that he was a white, 
found in infancy where young Bird had been left.— 
He was sent to his parents who immediately recog- 
nised him by a remarkable scar on his right hand, 
which he had received in his father’s house. + 

The measure of his parent’s joy was full, but tthe 
boy wandered through the rich possessions of his fa- 


| ther without a mae, He despised alike the dress, 


~ 


deal with, and that to escape, there was not a mo-} 


when in a treaty with a distant tribe of Indians, an} 


the habits that were offered him, and his mind con- 
stantly brooded over the forest seenes and sports in 
which he had passed his boyhood—Vain were all the 
attempts to wean him from his native habits—and as 
vain the efforts to obliterate the revollection of his 
adopted homefrom his mind. While persuasion and 
indulgence were alone resorted to, he modestly re- 
sisted: but when force was tried,and he was com- 
pelled to change his blanket for the garment of civi- 
lized life and his favourite bow for a book, he grew sul- 
lenly discontented: and at last, was missing in his fa- 
ther’s house, and seen, the same evening, arrayed in 
the Indian garb, crossing a distant mountain, and 
bending his course towards the setting sun. 

It was upwards of twenty years after this event, 
that Mr. Bird and his wife, now advanced somewhat 
in years, removed toa new settlement, where Mr. 
Bird had purchased a tract of land at a gréat distance 
from their’ former residence, and while a more com- 
modieus building was erecting, they inhabited a 
smal] hut adjacent to a thick wood. One day, when 
the old lady was left alone, the men of the neigh- '. 
bourhood having gone at a distance of several miles 
to assist at a raising, she saw, from her door, sever- 
al armed and painted Indians ‘approaching her. Alar- 
med, but resolute, she seized a hatchet, and ascen- 
ding a ladder into the loft of the dwelling, drew it 
up after her, determined to resist to the last. They 
entered, and finding their efforts to entice her down 
were vain, laid down their rifles to ascend after her. 
But the first hand that was thrust through the trap- 
door was severed from the arm at a single blow by 
the intrepid heroine, and an alarm being taken at the 
moment that the whites were coming, the Indians 
retreated, and disappeared it the woods instantly; 
while almost the same moment, Mr. Bird and his 
party came in sight- 

But scarcely had the deliverer of her life approa- 
ched, before Mrs. Bird’s eye caught sight of the sev- 
ered hand, and lo! there appeared before her the 
scattered right hand of her eldest son. 

| 


[From the Boston Evening Bulletin. ] 
THE MAN WITH A MOUTH. ‘ 

Angelina Skamble was the seventh daughter of a 
rich fisherman, abiding on the coast of Spratwich—a 
wild, bleak and stormy spot, often the scene of ship- 
wreck and death. The snug mansion of Skipper 
Skamble was located on one side of a valley that open¢ 
ed upon the broad ocean. Behind it arose a vegeta- 
ble garden, adorned with cabbage heads, potato-blos- 
soms, and here and there an elderberry bush by way 
of variegation. At its wings stood the barn and ap- 
purtenances, and an orchard of stunted quince trees. 
In front flowed a narrow knee-deep rivulet, skirted 
beyond with a fringe of barberries, thistlestand blue 
lilies; while above them towered a thick forest of firs. 
The house itself was like an oyster—tight, well 
filled, comfortable, somewhat polished in the interior, 
and withal enclosing a “pearl of great. price;” though 
rougheast and weatherbeaten on the outside. Yet 
Miss Angelina had contrived to ornament its uncouth 
walls with trails of parasitical plants, that clung to 
the main chance like politicians to the powers that be. 

Upon the whole the resi lence of Captain Skamble, 
as he was now styled, presented a tout ensemble quite 
refreshing to'the eye that had previously wandered 
over the neighbouring region. , 

Among the gossips of the vicinity, it was a very 
current opinion that the old seaman, who had already 


settled large marriage portions upon his six elder 
daughters, must have ‘obtained his vast wealth by 
other means than the curing of codfish and the pick- 


| tiag of mackerel. Some went so far as to say that 
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he got it by moon cursing; others that he had found 
a large pot of guineas buried among the sands of the 
beach; and others, still more plausibly, conjectured 
that he hadextracted it from the intestines of a wreck, 
that got on the Periwinkle Shoal, hard by, some twen- 
ty yearsagone. But the secret was not to be fathom- 
ed; it was toodeeply inhumed within the bosom of its 
single possessor—and as the public could only guess. 
and surmise, and wonder, without arriving at any 
sort of certainty or satisfaction, it is very evident that 
the fact had never been communicated even to the 
fisherman’s wife. As to Miss Angelina, she neither 
cared nor thought about it. Immured in this rude 
and solitary vale, she knew not the worth nor the 
want of riches—she had never adopted the advice of 
poor Richard, and ascertained the value of money by 
trying to borrow some. She had attained her seven- 
teenth year, without having laid her eyes on more 
than eleven featherless bipeds of the masculine gen- 
der, including her father, her brother-in-law, the par- 
son, and his nephew,—the latter of whom was most 
murderously in love with her. Indeed, although as 
uncultivated as the cliffs and forests by which she 
was surrounded, she was albeit more beautiful than 
—reader! be kind enough to think of the prettiest. be- 
ing thou hast ever beheld, not only amidst the sober 
realities of existance, but in the most’felicitous and 
romantic nightmares, 

Though the minister’s nephew, as we have before 
related, was in a predicament of affectionate despera- 
tion; still, the sentiment known in vulgar life by the 
name of love, had never yet crept in among the fan- 
cies of Miss Angelina Skamble. Her greatest de- 
light consisted in wandering along the strand, gath- 
ering specimens of pebbles, shells and sea weed—or 
in tending her honey-suckles and creepers, as they 
stretched their stalks and fibres, through the sunshine, 
along the corners and window frames of her paternat 
domicile. One day, in her customary ramble on the 
sea side, after a long continuance of wind blowing 
off-shore, ‘when the tides had receded far below 
their usual boundary, she observed a huge shell 
partly concealed in the sea-grass, upon the very 
border of the briny element. Considering it a prize 
of no ordinary magnitude, she advanced with greedy 
intention to make it her own. As she stooped to 
grapple the treasure, which was evidently nothing 
more tha an immense clam, the testaceous monster 
opened its valves, sighed dismally, ‘‘Ah!” and sunk 
irretrievably into the subjacent mire. ! 

Poor Angelina went home in tears, with that enor- 


sound fell upon her senses like rays of fruition upon 
tie almost blighted blossoms of hope. The bewilder- 
ed damsel fell upon his neck, sobbing, giggling, wail- 
ing, and rejoicing; while the hardy old tar, whose 
appearance indicated more than half a century’s buff- 
etings on the “ boisterous main,” dropped his nether 
jaw upon his collar-bone, and stood stark aghast 
with amazement. 

‘ Meantime the sleepers in the corncr awoke; and old 
Capt. Skamble’s visage relaxed into ap awful degree 
of longitude, on beholding the spectre before.him. 

He knew that mouth, of old; but he had fondly 
hoped that the sh@rks had long since disjointed its 
hinges. But, as the rugged veteran was about to 
speak, the skipper raised his thumb in token of silence, 
and the tar’s clapper came together like an alligator’s. 
All sorts of éomforts were immediately provided, 
and after remaining a week or two, it was announced 
in the newspapers that Richard Shive, aged 57, had 
espoused Angelina Skamble, aged 17. True, after 
becoming somewhat more acquainted with the world, 
iady Shiye repented of her fantastic choice; but these 
affairs belong not to the story—which ends bad 


in the very cavity made by the mysterious shellfish in 
its unkind descent. 


THE ELFIN HUNTSMAN. 
A gentleman who, not long ago, dwelt in a remote 
part of Dubartonshire,in addition to a pony and a 
couple of beautiful greyhounds, entertained a monkey 


bralter. Pug had formed a particular friendship with 
the two dogs, and it wasno unfrequent sight to behold 
him seated on the back of one of them cantering 


apeing all the airs of a first rate sportsman. Mr. ——, 
having risen early one morning, mounted his shelty, 
and taking along with him the two harriers, had 
scarcely emerged from the shrubbery that surrounded 
the ancient mansion, when pug, contrary to his wish, 
unexpectedly appeared, and was permitted, after a 
gentle reprimand, to take his usual seat on the back 
‘of one of his favourites. After proceeding through 
several fields, and affording, by their conjoined drol- 
lery, abundance of mirth:to their worthy, master, a 
hare suddenly started up, a few ridges from the nose 
of the unencumbered greyhound, and scudded along 
with all the swiftness it was master of; when it was 
instinctively pursued by both of the dogs, pug all the 
while retaining his seat with wonderful science, 


mous mouth continually yawnjng before the eyes of||as, Mazeppa-like he flew with his gallant steed around 


her imagination.’ 
it-day after day, she sighed despond ingly in the same 
melancholy and well remembered tone, “Ah, Ah!” 

She had heard of love; and now, as settled in her own 
mind, she felt it. Thus passed several weeks, wherein 
nothing occupied the disappointed maijden’s sensori- 
um, but the lamented submarine apparition—or rath- 
er dis—apparition —until one memorable fourteenth 
of February, seventeen hundred and odd, when a tre- 
mendous snow storm raged over the face of the coun- 
try, like an elemental assortment of hurricanes, whirl- 
winds and tornadoes. Just at mght fal] a rap was 
heard at the porch door. Miss Angelina was within, 
pondering on sighs and clam-shells, while the old folks 
were snoozing inthe chimney corner. She lifted the 
laten, and a half-smothered seaman, dripping with 
brine, entered Without ceremony. About his person 
there was nothing remarkable, save a mouth that 
extended, from whisker to whisker, and gave to his 
profile the semblance ofa tinman’s shears. She ask- 
_ ed if he had: been ship-wrecked—and when he opened 
his maudibles, ejaculating “Ah! —the sight and the 


Night after night she dreamed of'||the side of a moory hill, with his tiny arms clasped 


firmly round his neck. The gentlemansoon lost sight 
of them, but, putting spurs to his pony, followed, as 
nearly as he could guess, the direction they had taken, 
and coming up with an Highlander, who was busily 
employed building a stone dike, he inquired of him 
if he hadseen any dogs pass by. “Toggs, pless your 
honor,” responded Malcolm, “hur saw yer ain-Mun- 
£0 ten minutes syne, tracing a hare wi’ a’ her speed, 
and after rode a weeauld carle, ona grey galloway, 
at sic a rate that muckle de’il hur nain sell could no 
o’rtake her.” 

From this description Mr. ——, had no doubt that 
the trio which occasioned so much wonder to the 
Highlander were his own; and checking his pony, as 


etly round to the other side of the hill, where (mira- 
ble dictul) he met the grey harrier returning with its 
rider, who, upon approaching his master, instantly 


carriedit beneath hisarm trom the spot where it was 
| killed by Mungo, nearly half a mile distant. Mr. —, 


enough: for the parson’s nephew drowned himself 


that bad been sent him by a military officer from Gi- } 


across the lawn in front of his master’s dwelling, and} 


he had lost hope of overtaking them, he trudged qui-} 


on lifting up the offering, patted pug on the head, as 
4 reward for. his equihuman display of reason, and 

from that day forward he was looked upon by all the 
old wives and children in the neighbourhood as some- 

thing so far akin to an elfin or a fairy, that until the 

day of his death, which happened shortly after, the 

urchin who ventured across the moor of —— after 

sunset or before sunrise, was allowed to be possess- 

ed of nosmall degree of ¢éourage.—Cal. Mercury. 


SPANISH LADIES. 
I love the Spanish ladies to my heart; after my ow! 
dear and beautiful country women J think a seniorita 
would be my choice. Their dress is so gay yet so 
modest, their walk so noble, their manners so quiet, 
so gentle and- so collected. They have none of that 
undue vivacity, that so much ado about nothing, that 
animal comeeit which disgusts me in the Gauls. A 
Spanish woman, whether her education has been fin- 
ished or not, is in her nature a superior being. Her 
majestic forehead, her dark and thoughtful eye, as- 
sure you\that she hath communed with herself. She 
can bear to be left insolitude; yet what a look ishers, 
if she is animated by mirth or love! Then like a god- 
dess, she launches forth that subtile light from W!thin, 
Ceuraiede feu qui des yeux passe a pame, 
De pame aux sens. on 

She is poetical if not a poet, her imagination is high 
and chivalrous, and she speaks the language in which 
romance was born. It is a favourite subject of exal- 
tation with me, that twenty two millions of people 
speak English or Spanish inthe New World. Their 
‘grammar and accent are perfectly pure in Trinidad 
but like all the South Americans, they have defected 
from the standard of Castilian pronunciation. 


LORD HOWE. 


When the late Lord Howe was a captain, a lieu- 
tenant, not remarkable for courage or presence of 
mind in dangers (common fame had brought some im- 
putation upon his character) ran to the great cabin 
and informed his commander that the ship was on 
fire nearthe gun-room. Soon after this he returned 
exclaiming “you need not be afraid as the fire is ex- 
tinguished.” “Afraid!” replied Capt. Howe a little 
nettled, ‘how does a man feel, sir, when he is afraid? 


I need not ask how he looks.” . . 


Italy.—There are, at the foot of the Alps, on the 
German side, but on the soil of Italy, certain villages, 
the inhabitants of which speak a peculiar language, 
and retain usages ‘very different from those of the 
surrounding population. Learned persons and geo- 
graphers have long sought in vain the origin of these 
people. Some have supposed that they were des- 
cended from the Rhetian races, from the Cimbri, 
from the Ligurians, or from the Germans. Count 
Giovellari, of Trent, has published a dissertation on | 
the subject, in which he meintains, with much ap- 
pearence of propability, that they were a colony from 
Swadia.. | 


Among the curious minerals lately discovered at. 
the Haytor iron mine, Devon, are some garnets of a 
deep crimson hue, more than halfan inch in diameter, 
and dodecahedron chrysoberyls of an inch diameter 
from the extremities of the acute angles; also some 
native granular gold: all which are now in the pos-. 
session of Mr: S. Wolmer. 


_A KNOTTY PUN. | 


serving a young lady very earnestly at work, knotting 
fringe, asked her what she was doing. “ Knotting, 
sir,” replied she. “ Pray, Mr. Whiteford, ean you 


dismounted, and laid the dead hare at his feet, it wes 


knot?” “T can-not, madam,” answered he. 


_ Caleb Whiteford, of punning memory, once ob- 
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[For the Philadelphia Album. ] 
THE MANIAC MOTHER. 


Day dawn’d upon the battle field, but none that breathed was 
there, 

Save one that watch’d the live long night with fond parental 
care; 

That one alone there might be seen, at morning’s earliest 
peep, | 

Climbing o’er many a warrior’s form, sunk in eternal sleep. 

She flew across the gory field witli looks of dark despair, 

Her eyes glared wildly from beneath her long disheveiled hair; 

Her lips were parted, on her face there dwelt a death-like hue, : 

Her form was clad in sable robes drench’d with the evening 

Her bosom heaved with bitter grief as o’er the ground she 
strayed, 

Her feet would falter, and she’d pause at every step she made; 

Then she would cast her'eyes around, and gaze upon the dead, 

As if she searched for some dear one, who rested there his 
head, 

Then on her knees she’d sink and pray,—‘‘O Father from 
above, 

Look down in mercy on the wretch, who needs thy holy love, 

Forgive the sins that have been mine, and call me home to 
Thee, 

O' let me leave this wretched life, and taste eternity: 

Yet I'll not ask forgiveness now, for deeds that I have done, 

But pardon gracious God I pray, my poor, my darling son.” 

Then she would weep, and rave, and bruise her flesh in an- 
guish wild, 

And flee across the bloody ground, and shriek “‘ my child, my 
child.” 

The King of day rose from the deep, and lit the murd’rous 
spot, 

Where yesterday the battle raged so furiously and hot, 

Where many a gallant soldier sunk, to groan away his soul, 

Without a friend to mourn his loss, or dying wants console. 

The maniac mother then would sit, and view the sick’ning 
scene 

With placid eye, and silent mood, as ’gainst some corpse 
she’d lean, WAS 

Then she would sing.a holy song in praise of Him on high, 

And wipe the crystal tear away, that glittered in her eye, 

Then utter words again, that told she knew not what she 
said, 

For she would laugh convulsively, and say ‘‘ my boy is dead.” 


- Then searched she o’er and o’er again, the crimson stained 


ground— 3 
But no where on that clotted plain, could him she searched 
be found, 


Then all the anguish of her soul burst forth in deep drawn 


sighs, 


“QO! Albert, dearest, only son, where dost thou lay,” she | 


cries.— 

See now she stops,—she smiles,--she weeps,—she tears her 
Her scream of horror long and shrill, resounds along the 

_ rocks: 
What mutilated form is that, on which she gazes wild? — 
‘Can leon be Albert’s form,” she said, ‘‘is this my darling 
child? 
Yes, Mighty God, it is my boy, it is his mangled corse, 
O! Heaven, it is all too true, for here’s his noble horse.” 
She’ raised his manly form from earth, now lifeless, cold and 
weak, 


And brushed aside his bloody locks,.and kissed his pallid 


cheek, 


j|ed in to prephecy the fate of each person. 


ing side. 
And said her humble orison,—-pronoynced his name and died. 
WN. York. ¢ DERFLA. 
THE BEE. 


‘¢ Bees gather honey from neglected flowers.” 


LOVE’S WINGED, THEY CRY. 

At Dollar, in Scotland, in February last,’a mar- 
riage was consummated between Mr. John Mooney, 
a gallant swain of sixty-six, to Miss Alinira Good, a 
blooming spinster of\sixty. it appears they ultimate- 
ly attained “ the haven where they would be,” after 
a courtship of thirty odd years, which time was wing- 
ed on by love’s fleetest coursers. No cause is assign- 
ed for the delay, but we expect he had an idea that 
Miss Good, like wine, would become better by age. 


| PONIATOWSKY. 

A very curious circumstance respecting the fate of 
the interesting Poniatowsky, and one authenticated 
by several of his friends, is the following: He was, 
about six years before his death, on a visit to a rela- 
tion of his in Silesia, with a numerous party. They 
were assembled in the pavillion of the country. seat, 
when a plaintive but melodious voice was heard be- 
fore the gate. It came from a gypsy, who was call- 
The first 
who stepped forth was Prince Poniatowsky.. The 
gypsy took his hand, looked attentively at it, then at 
him, and muttered in a low voice, ‘* Prince, an Elster 
will bring you death.” An Elster in the German 
language denotes both the river Elster, and a mag- 
pie, the company made merry, wrote the prophecy 
down, witnessed and sealed it. It is still extant. 


\ 
For the Philadelphia Album. 


\ ELVINA. 
I’ve seen Elvina’s eye of light 
And felt its spell upon my brain, 
I’ve gazed upon her lips so bright 
And dream’d forgetfulness to pain. 


* ~ 


I’ve watch’d Fivina’s airy form, 

Her neck of snow and raven hair, 
Her step so light her smile so warm 

That heaven alene seems kindling there. 


I’ve sworn by all my hopes of bliss 

To win Elvina’s heart ordie, 

Kind Heaven I pray thee grant me this ' 

Or wait me to eternity. AGOBAR, 


SHELLY, THE POET. 


. So great is the dread of the plague entertained by 


the different Italian Governments, that they mutual- 
ly bind themselves to keep up a regular succession of 
guards along that part of the cdast belonging to each 
of them. ‘Their business is to prevent the landing of 


) any ship’s or boat’s crew which are not supplied with 


proper bills of health; to bury, and when that cannot 
easily be done, to burn, every thing which the sea 
casts on shore, in any way capable of communicating 
the plague; and so strict are they, that shouid any 
person unfortunately pick up any such thing, be it 
even an old hat or an old shoe, he is incontinently 
clapped into quarantine. The burning of Bysshe 
Shelly’s body, which was looked upon in England as 
such an extraordinary circumstance, and attributed 


to a thousand different causes, was simply in compli-|{ 


ance with the public regulations of the country; his 
body was thrown on shore near the Arno, and in obe- 
dience to established orders, ought to have been im- 
mediately buried in the sand; but: his friends, and 
Lord Byron in particular, wishing that his remains 
should be conveyed to a more seemly place of sepul- 
ture, were only permitted to accomplish this by con- 
suming the body to ashes. This' was accordingly 


| done; and being enclosed in an urn, they were depo- 


sited in the English burial ground at Rome, where 
this place is marked by ‘a stone slab, containing the 
following extraordinary inscription: —- 


‘Percy Bysshe Shelly, 
Cor Cordum, 
Natus iv. Aug. 1792 
Obitt viii. Sul. 1822. 
Nothing of him that doth fade, 
. But doth suffer and change 
} into something rich and strange.” 


. 


wa 
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From the New York Mirror. 
THE DYING POET. 


’Tis over! life’s bewildering dream is fading from my sight, 
And soon my weary heart shall rest in death’s untroubled night; 
To-morrow’s setting sun will gieam upon the icy brow 

Of him who turns with failing eye to watch its glories now. 


Thou setting sun! how oft on ‘thee I’ve gazed in early years, 

Until my infant eyes have filled with soft, delicious tears; 

Alas! Llittle knew such tears from those deep fountains sprung, 

Which since o’er all the flowers of life their venom’d sweets 
have flung. 


My thoughts were not as others’ thoughts, for nature ever spoke 

A deeper language to my heart, and sweeter feelings woke; 

The golden sun, the flower-deck’d earth, the mountain’s rush- 
ing stream, 

Each filled my wild and restless thought with some enrapturing 
dream, 


Oh! ne’er can I forget the hour, the blissful hour, when first 

O’er Castaly’s pure fount 1 bent to quench my spirit’s thirst; 

When, dazzled by my glorious dreams, o’ermastered by a 
throng 

Of thoughts too beautiful for speech, I pourec them forth in 
song, 


And then, too, came the voice of praise, whose all resistless 
spell, 

Upon my burning fancy, sweet as dews of evening fell; 

Alas! as night-dews fall alike to freshen weeds and flowers, 

Thus, while it waken’d loftier thoughts, it roused dark pas- 
sion’s powers. 


With fearless foot | dared to climb ambitions dizzy way, 
Fr by its own resplendent light my soul was led astray; 

I lived but on the breath of fame—the gentler hopes of life 
Were all unheeded, while I gave myself to envious strife. 


Yet there was one, a gentle girl, whose look had power to still 
The busy demon in my heart, and mould me to her will; 

But ah! she feared to share with me a poet’s wayward fate, 
She could not prize a-minstrel’s love, and—1 am desolate! 


Yet not unblessed has been my life; my soag has had high 
power 

Tocheer the heavy thoughts of wo in many a weary hour; 

And many a gentle heart has ceased to feel its own distress, 

While bending o’er the page that told a poet’s wretchedness. 


My lot has been a lonely one, and now unwept I die, 
Strangers will close my glazing eyes, and hear my latest sigh; 
Yet they will write upon the stone that marks my lowly grave, 
“Joyless and lone he passed his life, but joy to oer gore, 


LOVE’S MEMORIES. 
Whoisthere that has forgotten, who ever can forget 
the first avowalof mutual passion between him and 


the woman of his chosen Jove?—-the place, the, 


hour, every accessary circumstance are they not be- 
fore him now?—The look of fond abandonment at 
last unchecked; the tone of fondness no longer 
dissembled; do we not see those eyes beam?—do we 
not hear that dear, dear voice, as it spoke to us, mod- 
ulated in the key of enthralling love? Does not our 
meniory almost cheat our senses, and give to us its 
own creations es realities? Alas! ’tis but for a time 


we start from that trance of sweet thought, and the ~ 
| desolate truth strikes upon our heart in agony!—-we 


turn to embrace a form of living warmth and beauty; 
and, like Ixion, we find it but a cloud. Oh! who 
would not give years of life for that image of the 
mind to be realized for one moment? who would not 
forfeit all for the joys of that hour to recur! No! we 
cannot restore it—we cannot replace it. Imagina- 
tion has no force to make aught resemble‘it. Like 
the passage of Time itself, once gone, it is gone for- 
ever. | 


A Hint for Matthews—An old East Indian, who 
had returned from Calcutta, with a large fortune and 
a liver complaint, had retired to his native place 
(Banffshire, jand was availing himself, one evening, of 
the usual privilege of travellers, toa very large extent. 

His Scotch friends listened to his Mgjor Longbow 's 
stories with an air of perfect belief; till at iast the 
worthy Nabob happened to say’ that in a particular 
part of India, it was usual to fatten horses upon the 
flesh of sheep’s heads, reduced to a pulp, and mixed 


one voice, ‘that willneverdo. We can believe all 
the rest; but really feeding horses upon sheep’s heads 
is too bad.” ‘Well, gentleman,” said the man of the 
East,‘ I assure you, that my story about the horses, 
is the only bit of truth Ihave told you this evening.” 
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with rice. ©‘! Oh,” exclaimed all his auditors, with ~ 
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